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S 1880.—Second Month 29th.—What a relief 
to be able to move! What a relief even to stir 
F our hands and arms! I think it must be dis- 
tressing to be motionless. How God has tem- 
, pered the body together so that the whole is 
i complete. We are fearfully and wonderfully 
made, and all his works shall praise Him. 
On the fourth of Eighth Month, 1879, a com- 
P mittee was appointed to consider the condition 
; of Friends in Reading in regard to a meeting, 
there being several children there who need the 
care of Society. In allusion ‘to this, she says in 
"| the same letter : 
- “The next First-day, after being with you, I 
e went to Reading. We arrived at the meeting- 
‘ place, and were taking off our cloaks as the 
7 clock struck eleven. That was the hour for 
- meeting, and they were all assembled in the 
; parlor. My heart feels so tenderly for them, 
f the children especially. Some seem lukewarm, 
- unwilling to exert themselves to get spiritual 
- warmth, but ability was mercifully given to 
, labor, and near access permitted at the throne 
. of mercy. The meeting was closed rather sud- 
s denly. I think aftera supplication, there needs 
t- a little more time than after a testimony, for, 
d oh, the spirit seems so absorbed in Omnipotence 
" that it is hard to come back to earth again.” 
; Alluding to the death of Rebecca Scattergood, 
y she says, “The dear woman has since passed 
ot away, and her last words were, ‘ Bless the Lord, 
0 oh, my soul, and all that is within me, bless his 
j holy name,’ and these were uttered during ex- 
., cruciating pain. How the dear Master enables 
is us to triumph, even though seemingly in the 
d flames. His love is so marvellous, poured forth 
. in the.soul, as to absorb all other feelings at 
4 times. Is He not ‘altogther lovely,’ unto us. 
il “ Last First-day afternoon, I took our two little 
1e girls in to see our precious E. Pearson. She could 
o- not seem to see us, unless close to her face, and 
‘i then dimly. She commenced her eighty-eighth 
; year on the twenty-third. So one generation 
is passes after another, and what would be, with- 


out our hope of a glorious immortality? Bless- 
ings, my dear, blessings be upon you, and riches, 
heavenly riches in your souls as ye follow the 
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Lord in the regeneration and daily newness of 
life.” 

Fourth Mo. 25th.—Just returned from the fun- 
eral of my beloved sister, Elizabeth B. Federhin, 
in Boston, Mass. She was taken with pneu- 
monia on the eighth, and after a week’s sickness, 

assed away sweetly on the fifteenth. Shortly 

fore, she queried, “Is this the peace felt by 

those who are dying?” Her life had been full 
of sweet Christian sympathies. 

In a letter dated Fifth Month 3rd, 1880, to 
an invalid friend, she alludes to this sister— 
“* Deep calleth unto deep, saith the Psalmist, at 
the noise of thy water spouts, all thy waves and 
thy billows have gone over me.’ Surely, my 
precious one, if any on earth can adopt this 
language, I think thy life, almost full of varied 
sufferings, might cause thee to do so at times. 
But I trust it would be said reverently and 
submissively, and the comforting word also at- 
tend, ‘ Yet the Lord will command his loving- 
kindness in the daytime, and in the night his 
song shall be with me, and my prayer unto the 
God of my life. Be not cast down, then; be 
not disquieted, for thou shalt yet praise Him 
fur the help of his countenance. S» you 
remember my fiftieth birthday is rather the 
completion of my semi-centennial year. Just 
think—half a hundred. Oh,I wish I could do 
more for his holy Name ; but if I do just what 
He tells me, that will do just as well as much. 
He has been so good all my life long, creating 
such a hunger, for years and years, after him- 
self, and theu when wholly given up to all his 
will, satisfying—yes, fully satisfying with his 
presence time after time, never leaving nor for- 
saking. Oh, I do love the great I Am and the 
Redeemer of men, but rejoice with trembling, 
needing, I know, to take heed lest a fall come. 
Has He not been merciful to our transgression ; 
has He not passed by our iniquities many a 
time? Therefore will my soul bless Him and 
praise Him forever more. My precious sister, 
who has just passed away from earth, was a 
deep Christian, loving her Redeemer, seeking 
to serve Him daily, so generous and genial to 
all around her that they could but see where 
her source of joy was.” 

In a letter dated Tenth Month 7th, 1881, 
she says: “ We had solemn meetings yesterday. 
S. F. Balderston spoke on the parable of the 
ten virgins so interestingly. He dwelt on their 
lamps being gone out, which showed that they 
had been lighted. He said the simple teachings 
of our Saviour by parable were superior to all 
the combined learning of the wise men of the 
earth; that the Holy Spirit was the holy oil 
for us to have in our vessels, urging the point 
that was in my spirit the First-day morning 
before, ‘ Ye know not what manner of spirit ye 
are of.’ How often we find our spirits swerving 
a little from that of our Saviour’s. We become 
too much engrossed in the world’s affairs, and 
our spirits wander and we find them soiled. 
The application was very different from the 
place and manner in which our Saviour used 
the expression. Ministry is peculiar, and blessed 






indeed it is to be preserved dwelling at the 
Fountain head only. I often fear for myself, 
but know we must trust Him, our Lord.” 

The year 1881 was spent much as of other 
years of late, and the Lord has been good in 
all his word unto me. During vacation, I spent 
one month in Reading at Rose Valley Park, a 
nice shady place. My object was to become 
more acquainted with the members of that little 
meeting, and to draw the children to the knowl- 
edge of the Truth. 

1882.—Sixth Month.—I have now recovered 
from a serious attack of pneumonia. On First- 
day morning, the fifth of Third Month, I was 
taken alarmingly ill. I longed to go to my 
heavenly home, but my dear Master did not 
come for me, and now I want to live pure, pure, 
so as to be ready at any time. Friends were ex- 
ceedingly kind, and two of my nieces came in 
to nurse me, so outwardly the Lord provided, 
and inwardly my cup of consolation was full, 
so that I wanted to depart and be with Christ, 
but did not dare to ask for it, fearing He might 
not see me quite ready. But oh, the longings as 
the dark river flowed by. Now may I do all 
my hands find to do, but no more. 

[Letter] Eighth Month 23rd, 1882: “ How 
interesting it wasto hearabout E. K. P. Itis so 
good to realize the truth, ‘that this is life eter- 
nal, that they might know thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.’ 
If the dear old man has learned this, and has 
experienced it in the silence of our meetings, 
he is indeed in possession of the pearl of great 
price, and will not be disappointed when the 
Beloved maketh up his jewels. ‘ Not disap- 
pointed,’ no dear, and neither will you, I fully 
believe; for many a baptism of suffering has 
been your portion. Yet, ‘I have refined thee, 
but not with silver; I have chosen thee in the 
furnace of affliction,’ remains true of God’s 
dealings with us; so at last the dear Saviour 
will present us faultless in his own righteous- 
ness. Nothing of our own—all, all his.” 

Ninth Month 17th.—Been visiting nearly all 
my vacation. This day have been to the West 
Philadelphia Meeting, which is increasing in 
size—dined at the Shelter. 

My chest seems tender, and I know not 
whether it will be my last school year or not. 
I love to be with the dear children, and hope for 
the Divine blessing. 

1883.—Eighth Month.— An eventful year. 
In the Sixth Month my resignation from school 
duties was given in to the committee, and my 
prospect now is of marriage with my friend 
Stephen A. Webb, of Parkerville. Oh, my Lord 
and God, thou who hast never failed me, be 
pleased that thy hand may continue with me 
and make me a blessing. Give me meekness 
and wisdom to enable me to perform all my 
duties aright in holy fear. 

During Seventh Month had a visit with my 
choice friends in Salem and West Chester. We 
had good meetings, and I trust the work was 
the Lord’s work. Thankfulness covers my spirit. 

Under date of Twelfth Month Ist, 1883, she 
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writes to her friend, R.S. A., “ There is nothing 
so sweet as peace flowing as a river. Is not that 
a sweet passage, ‘ For there is now no condem- 
nation,’ ete., and how quick the witness is to 
warn of the approach of any degree of evil, and 
if we are directly obedient to it, how the peace 
flows, and the union and the oneness of the 
Father and Son seems sealed. Yes, dear, He, 
our Lord is so good to send the visitations of 
his Spirit into the souls of men. I was im- 
pressed in the morning reading with, ‘ For our 
light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.’ Now, we see through a glass 
darkly, but the full fruition lies before his faith- 
ful children because He said so. Yes, dear, let 
us travel on with a trusting heart.” 
1884.—Third Month 9th.—Parkerville. It 
is now a little over six months since my union 
in marriage with 8S. A. Webb—and a happy 
wedded life it is, and my Heavenly Father isso 
good to me. On the fourth of Ninth Month we 
were married at the Sixth and Noble Streets 
Meeting-house, where it had been my lot to 
teach over twenty years. We had a good, deep- 
feeling meeting, for which I was so thankful. 
S. Mason and W. McCollin let me have a re- 
past at their house for my friends; in the after- 
noon we went to Bethlehem, remained all night 
and proceeded to Mauch Chunk in the morning. 
The scenery there is worth a visit to enjoy. 
Seventh-day evening we reached our home here. 
It seems so strange still to remain from the 
city, more like a visit than a home. At the last 
Quarterly Meeting at London Grove my name 
was mentioned on a committee to visit the 
Monthly Meetings. Some of the committee were 
here, but the weather is so inclement and the 
roads so deep with mud since the thaw that it 
did not seem quite prudent for me to go out 
until the next Monthly Meeting. Oh, Father, 
thou hast never failed me, fail me not now, in 
home trials, or in outward work for thy cause. 
For thy Son’s sake, my Redeemer, oh, be with 
me and make me quick of understanding in thy 
fear. I long to be endued with the Holy Ghost. 
(To be continued.) 


to say that I consider cbligatory military ser- 
vice as one of the most powerful agents for re- 
cruiting the ranks of revolutionary Socialism.” 
— Herald of Peace. 





General Garfield on “ Margins,” 

[Some time ago the president of a leading 
Ohio college asked me if I could help him toa 
copy of General Garfield’s speech on “ Margins.” 
I could not even recall the speech, although I 
remembered that the idea was a favorite one 
with Garfield. The president said that the 
speech was one that should be sent the rounds 
of the newspapers every two or three years for 
the special benefit of students. Some time after 
a well-known educator of Massachusetts men- 
tioned the same speech, and, in replying to my 
question, said that he could furnish me a copy 
and promised to do so. The following is printed 
from the copy thus furnished. When this speech 
was made and by whom it was reported I am 
unable to tell. I print it as it comes to me. 
—B. A. Hryspae.] 

The following is a little speech made many 
years ago by President Gurfield to the students 
at Hiram College. It was given as a familiar 
talk, but no one can read it without seeing the 
elements of true greatness aod power on the 
part of its author: 

“T was thinking, young ladies and gentlemen, 
as I sat here this morning, that life is almost 
wholly made up of margins. The bulk itself 
of almost anything is not what tells; that exists 
anyway. That is expected. That is not what 
gives the profit or makes the distinguishing 
difference. The grocer cares little for the great 
bulk of the price of his tea. It is the few cents 
between the cost and the selling price, which 
he calls the ‘ margin,’ that particularly interests 
him. ‘Is this to be great or small?’ is the thing 
of importance. Millions of dollars change hands 
in our great marts of trade just on the question 
of margins. This same thing is all-important 
in the subject of thought. One mind is not 
greater than another, perhaps, in the great bulk 
of its contents; but its margin is greater, that’s 
all. I may know just as much as you do about 
the general details of a subject, but you can go 
just a little farther than 1 can. You have a 
greater margin than I. You can tell me of 
some single thought just beyond where I have 
gone. Your margin has got me. I must suc- 
cumb to your superiority. 

“A good way to carry out the same idea, and 
better illustrate it, is by globes. Did you ever 
see globes whose only difference was that one 
had half an inch larger diameter than the other ? 
This larger one, although there is so little dif- 
ference, will entirely inclose the other, and have 
a quarter of an inch in every direction to spare 
besides. Let these globes be minds, with a liv- 
ing principle of some kind at their centers, which 
throws out its little tentacle-like arms in every 
direction as radii to explore for knowledge. 
The one goes a certain distance and stops. It 
can reach no farther. It has come to a stand- 
still. It has reached its maximum of know- 
ledge in that direction. The other sends its 
arms out, and can reach just a quarter of an 
inch farther. So far as the first mind is able to 
tell, the other has gone infinitely farther than it 
can reach. It goes out to its farthest limit and 
must stop; the other tells him things he did not 
know before. Many minds you may consider 
wonderful in their capacity. They may be able 
to go only a quarter of an inch beyond you. 
What an incentive this should be for any young 





A Frenco Testimony RESPECTING THE 
ConscripTion.— Lord Wolseley has recently 
given an interesting and clever lecture on the 
advantages of military service to the prosperity 
of anation. Monsieur le Député Jules Delafosse 
gives another view of the question ; he says:— 

“T consider obligatory military service, such 
as we have conceived and practised (in France), 
the most pernicious agent of social demoraliza- 
tion and national dissolution that exists in the 
world. I have the well-considered cunviction 
that if we permit it to continue for twenty years 
longer the ravages it has already commenced, 
there will be no longer either society or army, 
there will only be a disintegrated mass of people 
without bond of union, without discipline, and 
without cohesion. 

“ Military service as at present constituted, 
separates thousands of young men from the 
centre where they have grown up, the careers 
they have commenced, and the simple and up- 
right lives which they ought to follow, and 
when, after three years of this alienation, it 
gives them back to civil life, they turn to it no 
longer. Many of them have become accus- 
tomed to the life of towns, and many wish to 
remain in the cities, and do remain, becoming 
workmen without work, needy without employ- 
ment, discontented and unclassed. The de- 
struction of equilibrium appears to me a great 
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danger of the present day, and I do not hesitate | man to work to make this margin as great 
if not greater, than the margin of his fellows, 


“T recall a good illustration of this when | 


was in college. A certain young man was lead. 
ing the class in Latin. 
ing hard. 
of us all so. To us he seemed to have an infinite 
knowledge. He knew more than we did. Final. 
ly, one day, I asked him when he learned hig 
lesson. 
at the same time. 
from mine, and I could see him from my own, 


I thought I was study. 
I couldn’t see how he got the start 


‘At night,’ he replied. I learned mine 


His window was not far 


I had finished my lesson the next night as 


well as usual, and, feeling sleepy, was about to 
go to bed. 
dow, and there I saw my class mate still bend- 
ing diligently over his book. 
he gets the margin on me,’ I thought. 
shall not have it for once,’ I resolved. 
study just a little longer than he does to-night, 
So I took my books again, and opening to the 
lesson went to work with renewed vigor. I 
watched for the light to go out in my class. 
mate’s room. 
‘There is his margin,’ I thought. It was fifteen 
minutes more time. 
minutes more of rules and root derivatives, 
How often, when a lesson is well prepared, just 
five minutes spent in perfecting it will make 
one best in the class. 
case as that is very small, but it is all-important. 
The world is made up of little things.’—The 


I happened to saunter to my win- 


‘There’s where 
‘ But he 
‘I will 


In fifteen minutes it was all dark, 


It was hunting out fifteen 


The margin in such a 
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William Penn’s Appeal. 
(Concluded from page 275.) 

“ And, brethren, as to you is committed the 
dispensation of the oracles of God, which give 
you frequent opportunities and great place with 
the people among whom you travel, I beseech 
you that you would not think it sufficient to 
declare the word of life in their assemblies, 
however edifying and comfortable such oppor- 
tunities may be to you and them; but as was 
the practice of the man of God before mentioned 
in great measure, when among us, inquire the 
state of theseveral churches you visit, who among 
them are afflicted or sick, who are tempted, if 
any are unfaithful or obstinate, and endeavor 
to issue those things in the wisdom and power 
of God, which will be a glorious crown upon 
your ministry. As that prepares your way in 
the hearts of the people to receive you as men 
of God, so it gives you credit with them to do 
them gocd by your advice in other respects. 
The afflicted will be comforted by you, the 
tempted strengthened, the sick refreshed, the 
uvfaithful convicted and restored, and such as 
are obstinate softened and fitted for reconcilia- 
tion, which is clenching the nail, and applying 
and fastening the general testimony by that 
particular care of the several branches of it, in 
reference to them more immediately concerned 
in it. 

“ For though good and wise men and elders 
too may reside in such places, who are of worth 
and importance in the general and in other 
places, yet it does not always follow that they 
may have the room they deserve in the hearts 
of the people they live among, or some particu- 
lar occasion may make it unfit for him or them 
to use that authority; but you that travel as 
God’s messengers, if they receive you in the 
greater, shall they refuse you in the less? And 
if they own the general testimony, can they 
withstand the particular application of it in 
their own cases? Thus ye will show yourselves 
workmen indeed, and carry your business before 
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) you to the praise of his name that hath called 
you from darkness to light, that you might 
[ turn others from Satan’s power unto God and 
P his kingdom which is within. And oh! that 
. that there were more of such faithful laborers 
t in the vineyard of the Lord! never more need 
8 since the day of God! 
4 “ Wherefore I cannot but ery and call aloud 
8 to you, that have been long professors of the 
° truth, and know the truth in the convincing 
t power of it, and have had a sober conversation 
. among men, yet content yourselves only to 
8 know ‘truth for yourselves; to go to meetings, 
o and exercise an ordinary charity in the churen 
- and an honest behavior in the world, and limit 
1. yourselves within those bounds, feeling little or 
. no concern upon your spirits for the glory of 
© the Lord in the prosperity of his truth in the 
ll earth, more than to be glad that others suc- 
. ceed in such service; arise ye in the name and 
" power of the Lord Jesus! behold how white 
I the fields are unto harvest in this and other 
di nations, and how few able and faithful laborers 
k. there are to work therein! your country folks, 
a neighbors and kindred want to know the Lord 
‘n and his truth, and to walk in it. Does nothing 
. lie at your door upon their account? Search 
st and see, and lose no time, I beseech you, for 
” the Lord is at hand. I donot judge you, there 
8 is one that judgeth all men, and his judgment 
It. is true; you have mightily increased in your 
he outward substance, may you equally increase 
in your inward riches, and do good with both 
while you have a day to do good. Your ene- 
mies would once have taken what you had from 
you for his Name’s sake in whom you have be- 
he lieved, wherefure He has given you much of 
ve the world in the face of your enemies. But oh! 
th let it be your servant and not your master, your 
ch diversion rather than your business! let the 
to Lord be chiefly in your eye, and ponder your 
es, ways, and see if God has nothing more for you 
ee to do; and if you find yourselves short in your 
a4 account with Him, then wait for his preparation, 
ed and be ready to receive the word of command, 
he and be not weary of well-doing when you have 
ng put your hand to the plough; and assuredly 
if you shall reap, if you faint not, the fruit of 
of your heavenly labor in God’s everlasting king- 
er dom. 
on “And you, young convinced ones, be you 
ia entreated and exhorted toa diligent and chaste 
en waiting upon.God in the way rof his blessed 
do manifestation and appearance of himself to 
ts. you. Look not out but within; let not another’s 
he liberty be your snare; neither act by imitation, 
he but sense and feeling ‘of God's power in your- 
ss selves; crush not the tender buddings of it in 
- your souls, nor overrun in your desires and 
ng your warmness of affections the holy and gentle 
vat motions of it. Remember it is a still voice that 
in speaks to us in this day, and that it is not to be 
ed heard in the noises and hurries of the mind, 
but is distinctly understood in a retired frame. 
08 Jesus loved and chose out solitudes, often going 
th to mountains, to gardens and sea-sides, to avoid 
er crowds and hurries, to show his disciples it was 
ey good to be solitary and sit loose to the world. 
rts Two enemies lie near your state, Imagination 
- and Liberty; but the plain, practical, living, 
- holy truth, that has convinced you will preserve 
- you, if you mind it in yourselves, and bring all 
he thoughts, imaginations and affections to the test 
nd of it, to see if they are wrought in God, or of 
ey the enemy, or your = selves: so will a true 
= taste, discerning and judgment be preserved to 
a you, of what you should do and leave undone; 
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way you will come to inherit substance, and 
Christ, the eternal wisdom, will fill your treas- 
ury. And when you are converted, as well as 
convinced, then confirm your brethren, and be 
ready to every good word and work that the 
Lord shall call you to, that you may be to his 
praise who has chosen you to be partakers with 
the Saints in light of a kingdom that cannot 
be shaken, an inheritance incorruptible, in eter- 
nal habitations. 

“ And now, as for you that are the children 
of God’s people, a great concern is upon my 
spirit for your good, and often are my knees 
bowed to the God of your fathers for you, that 
you may come to be partakers of the same 
Divine life and power, that has been the glory 
of this day, that a generation you may be to 
God, a holy nation and a peculiar people, zzal- 
ous of good works, when all our heads are laid 
in the dust. Oh! you young men and women, 
let it not suffice you that you are the children 
of the people of the Lord! you must also be 
born again if you will inherit the kingdom of 
God! Y our fathers are but such after the flesh, 
and could but beget you into the likeness of the 
first Adam; but you must be begotten into the 
likeness of the second Adam by a spiritual 
generation. And therefore look carefully about 
you, O ye children of the children of God, con- 
sider your standing, and see what you are in 
relation to this Divine kindred, family and 
birth! Have you obeyed the light, and received 
und walked in the Spirit, that is the incorrupti- 
ble seed of the word and kingdom of God, of 
which you must be born again? God is no 
respecter of persons, the father cannot save or 
answer for the child, the child for the father, 
‘but in the sin thou sinnest thou shalt die, and 
in the righteousness thou doest through Christ 
Jesus thou shalt live ;’ for it is the willing and 
obedient that shall eat the good of the land. 

“ Be not deceived, God is not mocked, such 
as all nations and people sow, such shall they 
reap at the hand of the just God. And then 
your many and great privileges above the chil- 
dren of other people will add weight in the 
scale against you, if you choose not the way of 
the Lord; for you have had line upon line, and 
precept upon precept, and not only good doc- 
trine but good example; and which is more, 
you have been turned to and acquainted with 
a principle in yourselves which others have 
been ignorant of, and you know you may be as 
good as you please, without the fear of frowns 
and blows, or being turned out of doors, and 
forsaken of father and mother for God’s sake 


and his holy religion, as has been the case of 


some of your fathers in the day they first en- 
tered into this holy path: and if you, after 
hearing and seeing the wonders that God has 
wrought i in the deliverance and preservation 
of them through a sea of troubles, and the mani- 
fold temporal as well as spiritual blessings that 
He has filled them with in the sight of their 
enemies, should neglect or turn your backs 
upon so great and so near a salvation, you 
would not only be most ungrateful children to 
God and them, but must expect that God will 


call the children of those that knew Him not 
to take the crown out of your hands, and that 
your lot will be a dreadful judgment at the 
But oh! that it may never 
The Lord forbid, saith 


hand of the Lord. 
be so with any of you! 
my soul. 


“ Wherefore,O ye young men and women, 
look to the rock of your fathers; choose the 
God of your fathers; there is no other God 
and in your diligence and faithfulness in this} but Him, no other light but his, no other 
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grace but his, nor Spirit but his to convince 
you, quicken and comfort you, to lead, guide 
and preserve you to God’s everlasting king- 
dom; so will you be possessors as well as pro- 
fessors of the truth, embracing it not only by 
education but judgment and conviction, from 
asense begotten in your souls through the opera- 
tion of the eternal Spirit and power of God in 
your hearts by which you may come to be the 
seed of Abraham through faith, and the cir- 
cumcision not made with hands, and so heirs 
of the promise made to the fathers of an incor- 
ruptible crown; that, as I said before, a gen- 
eration you may be to God, holding up the 
profession of the blessed truth in the life and 
power of it. For formality in religion is nau- 
seous to God and good men; and the more so, 
where any form or appearance has been new 
and peculiar, and begun and practised upon a 
principle with an uncommon zeal and strictness. 
Therefore, I say, fur you to fall flat and formal, 
and continue the profession without that salt 
and savor by which it is come to obtain a good 
report among men, is not to answer God's love, 
nor your parents’ care, nor the mind of truth 
in yourselves, nor in those that are without; 
who though they will not obey the truth, have 
sight and sense enough to see if they do that 
make a profession of it. For where the Divine 
virtue of it is not felt in the soul, and waited for, 
and lived in, imperfections will quickly break 
out and show themselves, and detect the un- 
faithfulness of such persons, and that their 
insides are not seasoned with the nature of that 
holy principle which they profess. 

“ Wherefore, dear children, let me entreat 
you to shut your eyes at the temptations and 
allurements of this low and perishing world, 
and not suffer your affections to be captivated 
by those lusts and vanities that your fathers, 
for truth’s sake, long since turned their backs 
upon: but as you believe it to be the truth, 
receive it into your hearts, that you may be- 
come the children of God; so that it may never 
be said of you as the evangelist writes of the 
Jews of his time, that Christ the true light came 
to his own, but his own received Him not; but 
to as many as received Him, to them He gave 
power to become the ‘children of God, which 
were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God” A 
most close and comprehensive passage to this 
occasion: you exactly and peculiarly answer to 
those professing Jews, in that you bear the name 
of God’s people, by being the children and 
wearing the form of God’s people: so that He 
by his light in you may he said to come to his 
own, and if you obey it not, but turn your back 
upon it, and walk after the vanities of your 
minds, you will be of those that receive Him 
not, which I pray God may never be your case 
und judgment; but that you may be thoroughly 
sensible of the many and great obligations you 
lie under to the Lord for his love, and your 
parents for their care; and with all your heart, 
and all your soul, and all your strength, turn 
to the Lord, to his gift and Spirit in you, and 
hear his voice and obey it, that you may seal 
to the testimony of your fathers by the truth 
and evidence of your own experience ; that your 
children’s children may bless you, and the Lord 
for you, as those that delivered a faithful exam- 
ple, as well as record of the truth of God unto 
them. So will the grey hairs of your dear 
parents yet alive go down to the grave with 
joy, to see you the posterity of truth, as well as 
theirs, and that not only their natures but 
Spirit shall live in you when they are gone. 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 


To Be Spiritually-Minded is Life and Peace. 


[We sympathize with the concern of our 
friend, C. H., for the increase of spiritual- 
mindedness amongst our members, and that 
they should be on their guard against becom- 
ing too much absorbed in worldly matters. 
Yet a proper attention to business is right in 
itself, and, we believe, consistent with a growth 
in grace; nor do we see that there is anything 
necessarily wrong in making suitable provision 
for the needs which a family may require after 
the decease of its head and outward care-taker. 
Indeed, we believe many have felt this to be a 
duty, and have had abundant cause to bless the 
Lord for his help in its performance. In most 
communities there appears to be more danger 
of devoting too much of our time and thoughts 
to the pursuit of business; but those who live 
sufficiently in communion with the Lord, will 
be so guided as to avoid errers on the right 
hand and on the left.—Eb. | 


“ Who goeth a warfare entangleth not him- 
self with the affairs of this life,” has by many 
of the Lord's servants, since it was first penned 
by the “great Apostle,” been acknowledged, 
both in their lives and precepts; and I believe, 
when once the heart is wholly given up to fol- 
low, in the ways of holiness, Him who said, 
“Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me, for 
my yoke is easy, and my burden is light,” that 
we will feel concerned that in “ whatsoever we 
do” that “ we may be enabled to “ do all to the 
glory of God,” not looking for or expecting 
great things in this world, either for ourselves 
or our children, but, having “ food and raiment, 
learn therewith to be content,” not to the neglect 
of “ providing things lawful in the sight of all 
men,” but as becometh a peuple professing godli- 
ness, “ that we show by our walk that we press 
with more earnestness for the things of eternal 
concern than those of temporal interest. 

It has seemed to me that pursuit of the world 
and things of the world, is to-day working more 
hindrance to growth in the spiritual life than 
those more gross immoralities, although both 
are but branches of the same corrupt tree. 

The ever pressing passion with those more 
morally inclined seems to be after property, even 
to the full measure of time and strength, and 
often even further beyond the safe limit in the 
use of the capital of others. 

Thus laying a claim against their future time 
and strength, it seems to me grossly inconsistent 
with that admonition to “ Take no thought for 
the morrow,” etc., and many not satisfied yet 
with the making of a home for their families 
during their lifetime, even lay a further tribute 
on the present by settling portions, by “ life in- 
surance,” etc., on their families after it has 
pleased the “ Judge of all the earth” to remove 
them from the care of wives and children to 
“the world beyond,” instead of commending 
them to the care of “Israel’s unslumbering 
Shepherd,” whose are “the cattle on a thousand 
hills,’ who feedeth the ravens and clothes the 
lilies with more gorgeous robes than those of 
Solomon, and who has assured us that we are 
of more value than many sparrows, and that not 
a sparrow falls to the ground without his no- 
tice. 

I have also noticed with sorrow how many 
have let the pursuit of some moral or civil re- 
form so engross their time and thought as to 
exclude almost other equally important and 
vital questions, standing in judgment on those 
who could not go the same lengths in pushing 
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STRENGTH IN WEAKNESS. 


MARIANNE FARNINGHAM, 


“He giveth power to the faint, and to them that have 


no might He increaseth strength.” 


It is no dream, Great Comforter, 
But very truth to me, 

That all earth’s strengthless, fainting ones, 
May be made strong in Thee. 


The years have taught me many things, 
But none so sure as this: 

That shelter, solace, joy and strength 
Are always where God is. 


God is my refuge and my strength— 
I will not be afraid ; 

And though the night be wild and dark, 
I meet it undismayed. 


The strength to bear, or work, or wait, 
Is thine, O God, to give; 

And who shall weak and strengthless be 
That learns in Thee to live? 


TE DEUM LAUDAMUS. 


MARGARET E, SANGSTER, 











For our dear ones safe on the other side, 
We give thee praise, O, Lord ! 

Though our hearts are sore for prayers denied, 
And our songs have a broken chord, 

Never the stain of shame or sin, 
Never the blight of pain, 

Shall come to the blest who have entered in 
Where only love doth reign. 


Entered in to the hall of the feast, 
Through the gates of jasper clear, 
Where the dear Lord’s hand shall lead the least, 
And himself shall to all be near. 
Entered in where the deathless life 
Into every soul is poured ; 
Entered where never toil or strife 
Is seen in the light of the Lord. 


Some whom we lost in the long ago 
Are waiting to greet us there ; 

Forgotten the burden of mortal woe, 
Untasted the earth’s despair. 

Oh, well, when we kneel at the Master's feet, 
May we thank his tender love, 

That saved the bitter and gave the sweet 
In the cup they quaff above. 


But thanks and praise for the dear ones gone 
To dwell in the peace of God ; 
No longer weary, or spent, or lone, 
No longer under the rod ; 
Learning and growing day by day, 
Where they count not life by days, 
Treading forever the upward way— 
For these let us offer praise. 


Swiftly and surely the hour will come 
When, dropping the load of care, 

We, too, shall wing to the better home, 
And be found of the loved ones there, 

For the family life, and the family love, 
Are safe in the Father’s thought ; 

And one and all to the house above, 
Shall his ransomed at last be brought. 





In one town of Michigan, The Woman's Jour- 
nal says, ‘‘ The women seem to have everything 
their own way. In Decatur, with a population 


of one thousand five hundred, all the town 
officers are women, with the exception of the 
dog-catcher — no woman wanted that office. 
The leading physician is a woman ; two women 
conduct the principal restaurant; the proprie- 
tor of the largest dry-goods store is a woman; 
there are women shoemakers, painters, harness- 
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their worthy questions, often to the hurt of those | makers and florists, and a woman postmistresg, 
thus censured in many ways. I believe most of | Of course the saloons have all been shut up.” 

us will find, if enlisted under the banner of 
Truth, that, as formerly it leads not into the 
strifes and kingdoms of this world, but, like 
Matthew formerly, will feel called “from the 
receipt of custom.” 





Truthfulness and Sincerity. 
(Concluded from page 277.) 


In C. H. Spurgeon’s lecture on George Fox, 
he calls attention to his care to be truthful in 
his language—He says :— 

“He had learned the noble habit of very 
plain speaking. I do not suppose that many 
beyond your Society will acquire the habit of 
using the ‘ thee’ and ‘thou’ in conversation, but 
that practice was a significant part of a very 
precious whole. It was a portion of a great 
moral principle, namely, the use of words in 
their proper signification, and not wresting them 
from their right etymological position. One 
admires that incident in Fox’s journal where 
one of his persecutors says to him, ‘ Mr, Fox, 
your obedient servant.’ ‘ Beware of hypocrisy 
and of a rotten heart,’ replies Fox: ‘when was 
I ever thy master? and when wast thou ever 
my servant? Do servants put their masters in 
prison?” What a blow for poor compliments! 
Possibly you never had a writ, or a notice ina 
county court action, addressed to you and signed 
‘your obedient, humble servant,’ but that is 
the style of things with the world. ‘Oh you 
know,’ says somebody, ‘everybody knows what 
it means.’ If a man writesa letter full of abuse, 
he begins, ‘ My dear sir.” No matter how much 
animosity may be in a man’s heart, he will be 
sure to address you as ‘my dear sir,’ and use 
the usual false compliments of the fashion. This 
might not be so bad, if it were not a part of the 
most terrible and crying mischief which is ap- 
parent everywhere, of persons using words in a 
non-natural sense, or in a sense not generally 
allowed. 

“Many of the terms of business are so cor- 
rupted from their meaning that they convey a 
false idea to the common observer, even in such 
plain matters as numbers and quality ; but the 
reply is, ‘ Well, everybody knows what it means; 
it is the custom you know, and therefore we 
may do it.’ I ask why is it the custom to speak 
in words which are not true? Every religion 
is thus tainted now. I do not know whether 
you will approve of what I am about to say, 
but I cannot refuse to say it. I feel that when 
a clergyman takes a child in his hands, sprin- 
kles it, thanks God that it is regenerate, and 
teachers that child afterwards to say, ‘In my 
baptism, wherein I was made a member of 
Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the 
kingdom of heaven’—if that clergyman does 
not believe that such baptism made the child 
‘a member of Christ, a child of God, and an 
inheritor of the kingdom of heaven,’ he is guilty 
of a dishonest utterance. It is a hard thing to 
say, but I cannot help saying it; the words are 
very distinct and plain. If he really is such a 
fool as to believe that those few drops of water 
have made the infant ‘a member of Christ, a 
child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom 
of heaven,’ why then we cannot find fault with 
his so saying; but we must leave him there, 
and pray that he may be enlightened ; but if, 
saying that, he really does not believe it, and 
in his preaching tells his people that they must 
be born again in quite another way than in 
that of baptism, then, brethren, I cannot say 
otherwise than that such a course of action is 
dishonest. ‘ But nobody understands those words 
as they stand,’ says some one. This, however, 
is not true, for we find a numerous body who 
boldly advocate Baptismal Regeneration, and 
quote these words as the foundation of their 
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faith. The highest Tractarianism defends itself 
by the plain and evident meaning of declara- 
tions which good evangelical Christian men 
have solemnly assented to. Now is this justifi- 
able? Ought we not above all other things to 
be plain, simple and straight-forward in matters 
which concern the eternal interests of men’s 
souls? What wonder is it if tricks played with 
language by the professed ministers of Christ 
should lead on to trickery in the commercial 
world ? 

“The practice of cooking accounts, issuing fic- 
titious reports, and creating imaginary capital, 
is but another phase of shiftiness in the use of 
terms, and there are some found to defend it 
upon the principle that everybody knows it’s 
always done; and one is not to judge high 
financing by the same rule as small transactions. 

“The commercial morality of this nation to a 
fearful extent is corrupted. If I make any 
allusion to this melancholy fact, people say, 
‘Ah! you do not understand business.’ Now, 
if business were a correct thing I think I could 
understand it, if it were conducted upon per- 
fectly honest and straight-forward principles. 
I am not such asimpleton as not to be able to see 
when a thing is honest or dishonest ; and if there 
be a mode of conducting business which is so 
intricate, shuffling, and complex that [ cannot 
understand it, and that no other minister can 
understand whether it is honest or not, then I 
say it is something which needs looking into, 
and requires alteration. When a common- 
sense Christian man cannot understand business, 
it is time that business should know that it has 
no business to be such business as it is. Should 
not a Christian man—lI am sure the disciples 
of George Fox should —be transparent in his 
business transactions? He should be such a 
man that if any one should pop in and look at 
his accounts, he should have no need to lock 
up his books because of improper entries. He 
ought never to manipulate accounts so as to 
confess, ‘ Well, that is a very awkward piece 
of business; but if so and so turns up it will 
never be heard of, and we shall net a handsome 
sum, although, if another event occurs, we shall 
be shown up, and most men will call it a piece 
of roguery.’ Is it so, after all, that success 
makes a doubtful transaction right, and that 
failure makes it wrong? Really, friends, this 
will not do. This common fabrication of wealth 
out of mere paper, the making of affairs to ap- 
pear as they are not, the conjuring and legerde- 
main by which capital is created, and shares 
thrust upon the public; this lying and stealing 
on a large scale—for that is the English of it— 
will undermine the position of England amongst 
the nations, unless something be done to stay it. 
We had better go back to ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ 
with George Fox, and tell men that they are 
hypocrites and have rotten hearts, if we believe 
they have, rather than keep on complimenting 
each other, and uniting to maintain a fictitious 
state of society. The old Scotch proverb is, 
‘Ca me and I'll ca thee.’ ‘Thou treat me a 
man of wealth, and I will treat thee the same 
and as we both are men of straw, we shall keep 
each other up.’ Thus holding hands together 
in a confederacy of untruthfulness they hope to 
be believed, and come to believe in themselves ; 
but when the great Heart-searcher comes to deal 
with us, he will do so upon very plain and sim- 
ple moral principles, and not at all in the fashion 
in which some men have dealt with their fellows. 
I thought it necessary to say this, and if it should 
be a cap to fit the head of anybody here, I hope 
he will wear it. 


“ There is another respect in which we greatly 
need to return to the example of George Fox, 
to whom with all due deference to your manners 
and customs, I would most surely take off my 
hat if I met him, and excuse myself by declar- 
ing, ‘George Fox, I must and will pay you 
more respect than I do most men, and I will 
for once even venture on a compliment that is 
distasteful to you, for I so honor your character.’ 
George Fox is to be admired for the sway which 
conscience had over him in little things. Take 
that hat matter as an ipstance. It is not a mat- 
ter of wonderful consequence after all whether 
a man takes his hat off or keeps it on, except- 
ing as it may be with him, as it was with Fox, 
a matter of conscience. If I believe it to bea 
matter of conscience and principle with me, I 
am not to ask questions as to how far I shall 
be obedient to the inward monitor, but must 
follow it at once in the smallest things, for if I 
get in the habit of violating conscience in small 
things I shall go on to something greater, and 
so on again till I have no conscience left, or 
only a conscience that is seared. A child may 
have an unfortunate propensity to steal some 
little thing, it may be only an apple; but still, 
if the parent shall wink at that fault, the child 
will grow up to be a thief. Your child may 
tell a story a little differently from the way in 
which it occurred, and if you do not correct it 
at once he may turn aside from the truth, till 
the habit of truth-speaking may be lost. So 
then, it is not the wearing of the hat or the cut- 
ting of the coat in itself that matters; it is not 
the importance of the thing itself intrinsically ; 
but it involves the whole of obedience to the 
higher law, or wilful rebellion. If an action is 
right let it be done; if it be not right let it be 
avoided, however little and contemptible others 
may think the case to be. The sway of Fox’s 
conscience is to be seen in the fact of his never 
inquiring what other people would think of 
him, but resting in the liberty of the Divine 
presence. . . . . It is my firm belief that 
the question never once entered George Fox’s 
mind, as to what anybody would say about 
him. ‘ What does God think of me?’ was his 
ruling thought. Am I acting according to the 
voice of God within my heart? If I am, the 
unclean may hiss at me, or thrust me into 
prison, or call me what they will, but it matters 
not, I shall rest in peace, because my conscience 
is void of offence; but if all men speak well of 
me, then shall it be woe unto me if the still 
smal] voice within shall tell me that I have not 
acted rightly in the sight of God.” 


ccieiammunampliaaeimmmeintiin 
Reminiscences of Mahlon Hackett. 

This worthy Friend and able minister of the 
Gospel lived in the State of North Carolina. 
The meeting within whose limits he resided had 
greatly gone down, so that, for a time, no one 
attended it but himself, which he was concerned 
to do regularly. On a certain occasion he felt 
an engagement to arise and speak by way of 
ministry. This, doubtless, was a trial of his 
faith, there appearing to be nothing but the 
empty benches for him to address. However, 
yielding to this apprehension of duty, a man 
finally came crawling out from under one of 
them, who sat down by Mahlon, and the influ- 
ence of Divine good was so sensibly felt by him 
that he continued to come and attend on meet- 
ing days. Doubtless they verified the truth of 
the Saviour’s promise to the “two or three 
gathered in his name,” others being drawn to 
attend, it became, in time, a considerable meet- 
ing. One of the members became neglectful of 





the duty of assembling in the middle of the 
week, and Mahlon resolved to arouse him to a 
sense of his duty. Not being expected, he felt 
constrained to send him a message to the fol- 
lowing effect. The man had sent one of his chil- 
dren to borrow of him something he wanted] 
Said Mahlon to the lad, “ Is thy father going to 
meeting to-day?” “No; he cannot go, for he 
is going to move to his new house.” “ Tell thy 
father that Mahlon Hackett says that if he 
does not go to meeting he will have no house to 
move to.” I can scarcely conceive how, know- 
ing, as he must have done, the character of his 
admonisher, he could have disregarded it. But 
being determined to follow out his original plan, 
he took his children, with a load of goods, to 
the new home, and, returning for another, came 
in sight of the new house only to find it in 
flames. 


Some time prior to the Separation of 1828, 


Mahlon paid a religious visit to the Northern 
States, during which the following incidents 
occurred. It was a peculiarity with Mahlon to 
be ready for service early in a meeting, and 
sometimes before it was fully gathered. Accord- 
ingly, once having arisen before all had gath- 
ered in, his companion could not forbear re- 
minding him of that fact. “ They are all in that 
I am going to preach to,” and he went on with 
his discourse. My informant said that it was 
probably so, that he felt all he had a message 
for were then assembled. 


While visiting families, he found them at a 


certain house, all seated, awaiting his arrival 
He went around, taking each one by the hand, 
stood a moment, and then, saying, “ Live in love 
and die in peace,” walked out without sitting 
down. It was a large family, all in apparent 
health, yet in a few months nearly all were 
taken away by death. 


Attending the meeting at New Garden, Co- 


lumbiana County, Ohio, then a large and flour- 
ishing one, he told them that it would not be 
long before that house would be a habitation 
for owls and bats. This was literally fulfilled at 
the time of the Separation. Those called Or- 
thodox built a new house, the others disagree- 
ing, the meeting was soon lost. And I have 
heard my father say that often, when riding by 
of evenings, he had seen the bats flying in and 
out at the broken windows. 


The next meeting was Sandy Spring. An 


old man of my acquaintance gave me the fol- 


lowing relation concerning that meeting, he be- 
ing then a boy and in attendance. He said 
Mahlon jumped up rather suddenly, saying, “ I 
guess I’ve come in on you at the back door! 
You are a nice-looking company of Friends. 
Why, you look as if butter wouldn’t melt in 
your mouths ; but when you are behind the door 
out of sight, a great chunk of cheese as big as 
my fist wouldn’t choke you.” 

My informant said that when this came he 
saw a smile pass over the faces of nearly all 
assembled, and that Mahlon then went to por- 
tray them as (to use my informant’s words) “a 
set of hypocrites,” nor did he judge him much 
out of the way therein. Something of an amus- 
ing tendency is at times useful. 

Jos. Hoag, attending a meeting somewhere 
in the Southern States, apprehending, I sup- 
pose, that his remarks were not making much 
impression, made a full stop, and pointing up- 
wards, said, “I wish you would stop that hole 
in the roof, for everything I have said for the 
last half hour has gone out at it.” 

An elderly woman with whom I was well 
acquainted in Ohio, told me she remembered 
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well that eccentric minister, G. Withy, being 
at their meeting ; that he began by giving them 
a lecture on the careless and unruly manner in 
which they were sitting—then, pausing, said, 
“T think I could get along better if you didn’t 
stare at meso!” Proceeding, he remarked what 
an unseemly thing it was to see people gaping 
in a religious meeting. Pointing with his finger, 
“There is one gaping now!” he said. But when 
he had got through this, got them settled down 
into a state to hear, oh, how he did preach to 
us. 

The late Thomas B. Gould related that when 
M. Hackett was at Newport, and desired a pub- 
lic meeting, he, in giving notice, fell into con- 
versation with one who was a Baptist in pro- 
fession. The man did not give any promise of 
attending. But Mahlon, as he so often did, was 
speaking, early in the meeting, when Thomas 
saw this man come to the door, but finding how 
things were, drew back as not wishing to make 
any disturbance. Mahlon, however, noticed him, 
and said, “Come in!” The stranger offering to 
sit down near the door, Mahlon said, “Come 
forward !” and, pointing to a seat, said, “Sit 
down there,” and, immediately leaving the sub- 
ject he was engaged upon, he took up baptism, 
and Thomas said he had never heard the subject 
opened as Mahlon was favored to do it that 
day. 

From the sublime to the ridiculous is said to 
be but one step. Accordingly, it being at the 
time those called New Lights were making much 
disturbance and speaking often to the exercise 
of the right-minded, not only in meetings but 
private houses, one evening, as there seemed to 
be a drawing into silence where he was staying, 
not wishing to take part, he was going out, 
when an old woman, sitting near the door, sup- 
posing him ignorant of what was in progress, 
undertook kindly to enlighten him by saying, 
“They are going to have a settin’.” “ Let them 
set till they hatch; I ain’t going to have any- 
thing to do with it,” and strode on. This, it is 
to be feared, broke up their intended service. 

When that valued minister, Hinchman Haines, 
was in New England, about that time, one of 
this class fastened himself upon him as a com- 
panion, nor could he rid himself of the incum- 
brance. It was one of the prime articles of their 
creed, that there was no evil spirit separate from 
man’s natural propensities. Where they were 
staying one evening, the host was relating some 
evil doings in the neighborhood, “ This is the 
work of the devil,” said the companion.” 

“What is he risen again?” said Hinchman. 
“ T thought you had killed the devil and buried 
him ?” 

This was too much for the would-be compan- 
ion, who therenpon took himself off, leaving 
Hinchman to go on his way rejoicing. 

A minister of another denomination, familiarly 
known as Father Mills, was taking a solitary 
walk, when he met several graceless youths, who, 
designing some amusement, one of them, speak- 
ing for the rest, said, “ We have just heard some 
news, Father Mills, that will be bad for you.” 
“Ah! what is it?” “Why, the devil is dead” 
(bad for him, as his occupation would seem to 
be gone). He raised both his hands, “ Poor, 
fatherless children? What will become of you?” 

I conclude these reminiscences of M. Hackett 
with the following incident: 

A certain young woman, upon whom two 


suitors were waiting and who was desirous of 
knowing which of them would be the most suit- 


able companion, went to a meeting at which 




















Mahlon was, hoping, I believe, that some guid- 


ance might be vouchsafed. Mahlon was speak- 
ing as she entered, whereupon, pointing with his 
hand, he said, “ Thou that art hesitating which 
of two to choose, choose neither,” and imme- 
diately resumed his discourse. 


I find that, in writing of John Salkeld, I 


omitted one incident so characteristic, [ subjoin 
it. 


Being in company with some military officers 


who were pretending they were running him 
upon being a Quaker and for his peace prin- 
ciples, they having glasses before them, he asked 
them what they were drinking. 
Quaker. Would not you take some?” “ I don’t 
care if I do.” Taking a little sip from the glass 
they handed him, he said, “ This is very good.” 
Another sip. “Stewed Quaker is very good. I 
think you would have to stew a Presbyterian a 
great while to get it as good as this.” 


“Tt is stewed 


J. K. 
For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Letter from Germany. 


I remember having promised to write you an 


account of my last and most delightful trip in 
the Harz, which was made two days before 
leaving. 
once put off, the right opportunity never seemed 
to offer itself. 
back and find that it was five months ago, 
how rapidly time has flown. 
one looks on ahead, seem such a length of time 
—but to look back upon it, it is only a breath! 


I had not the time then to do it, and, 
I can scarcely realize, as I count 


Five months, as 


It is all very clear in my mind, however, the 


events of those three delightful days through 
which the trip lasted. I can feel the fresh, clear 
air that came up the valley that morning, and 
see the rosy glow in the sky behind the moun- 
tain to the east, that showed the day was break- 
ing, although it would be a long time yet before 
his rays penetrated to where we were. 
thus in the coolness and freshness of the early 
morning that we started out, my small com- 
panion and I, from the Forsterei, at the foot of 
the mountain, along whose sides rambles the 
quaint old town, St. Andreasberg. We had had 
an invitation to spend a day and a night with 
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relatives of a friend, the former living in Claus- 
thal, another town of the Harz, situated, as the 


Germans count distances, something over five 


hours from Andreasberg. One can reach this 
town by train in about as many hours by chang- 
ing cars several times and travelling half-way 
around the outer border of the Harz Then, 
too, there is a stage line going direct over the 
mountains. But who, when one could walk, 
would think of taking a stage, even with the 
privilege of sitting up by the driver. Oh, no; 
that would not be half so delightful. And a 
train! But that was not even te be dreamed 
of! So we started fresh and early, climbed the 
steep road to the town, and there took the regu- 
lar chausee leading to Clausthal. I have told 
you before that the roads in'the Harz are every- 
where perfect—really you can hardly believe 
how perfect—the foot-paths, in their way, quite 
as well as the chaussees. Of course, the latter 
are always more interesting for pedestrians. But 
in this particular case, we had no choice, as we 
wished to take the nearest road. Wherever 
there was a view to be had, there one would 
find a rustic seat, and often, also, where there 
was no view, as the way led mostly through tall 
timber. 

There was comparatively little climbing to 
be done, as both towns lay at about the same 
level, namely, a little over two thousand feet, 
and the road we took went along a ridge that, 
later, broadens outinto a plateau. One most com- 


forting fact, as one tramps about in the Harz, 
is the certainty of finding the roads marked in 
the most accurate manner at every possible point 
where one might be in doubt. If it is a narrow 
path one is on, then the trees are marked every 
few hundred feet with certain colors, sometimes 
quite a string of them, and as one comes to 
where the ways divide, each color goes off in its 
own proper Girection, and one can easily find 
what each color means, for, in the maps of the 
region given out by the “ Harz Club” all this ig 
clearly explained. 

#® On the chaussees there is a stone post about a 
foot high, placed every hundred meters, with 
the number in kilometers large, and the hundred 
meters small, as a decimal, so, “ 9.—9.1—9,9— 
9.3,” &c. But,asthe markings began from Claus. 
thal in this particular case, we came to them all 
backwards. At first we were very light-hearted, 
and, as we met no one, we entertained ourselves 
by repeating all the poems which the small com- 
panion had learned in school, and which I had 
been forced to learn from her in our various 
walks, so as to keep the peace. When these 
were exhausted, we repeated those she had 
learned from me, by way of retaliation, and 
which were rather more to my taste. But even 
this, after a while lost its charm, and we had to 
resort to new expedients to make the way seem 
short. We came finally upon a scheme which 
lasted all the rest of the trip. First, after not 
having paid attention for some time, we would 
guess what number would be on the next stone 
(I confess that, as a rule, I would be wrong and 
the small companion right), and then we would 
try to walk the hundred meters in a minute, 
and the kilo-meter in ten, or else we would run 
races from stone to stone. By variations of this 
simple method we managed to have a great deal 
of fun (at least, one would have judged so from 
the laughing one might have heard), and when 
we came into Clausthal, about half-past twelve, 
we were neither tired nor able to tell how the 
time had gone so quickly. As we reached the 
centre of the town, we found the “ Market Plat” 
filled with peasants sitting behind their wares, 
mostly eatables, exposed fur sale, for we had 
happened on a market-day. It presented a very 
pleasing, lively spectacle. 

The family whom we were to visit iived in a 
large house facing the market. Having sought 
it out, we were made at once very comfortable 
by a cordial welcome, and remained there until 
the next noon, when the small companion re- 
turned by stage to Andreasherg, and I continued 
my way, on foot to Goslar, the place of all others 
that I had most wanted to see in the Harz. 

It was a hot, dusty walk fully half of the way, 
and I met so many people that I did not enjoy 
it especially—the walk over, I mean—and ar- 
rived, quite overcome with the heat, in Goslar 
about half:past four. But the sight of the old 
town revived me, I wasted no time, however, 
in finding the Hanover Hotel—which, by the 
way, is the best, and, in fact, only hotel in the 
place to which a woman could well go alone. 

Having secured a room, I rested for half an 
hour. I ordered a cup of coffee in the pleasant 
garden back of the hotel, and at the same time 
a small guide of the town, both of which were 
soon brought to me. Here in the coolness and 
freshness of the garden, I could study the plan 
of the town, take my bearings, and decide upon 
my course. 

Judging from my own state of ignorance be- 
fore coming to Germany, I take it for granted 
that you do not know exactly why Goslar is 80 
well worth a visit. Well, I will tell you. But, 
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first, let me ask you a question. Did you ever 
undertake to straighten out the history of Ger- 
many way back in those centuries following the 


breaking up of the Empire, under the sons of 


Charlemagne? If you have never straightened 
this out, I will not undertake to do it for you— 
only this I will say, that the last ruler of the 
line of Charlemagne died A. D. 911, and was fol- 
lowed by a certain Konrad, after whose death, 
eight years later, Germany became an Elector- 
rate—I mean, elected her emperors. As a gene- 
ral thing, however, when the emperor gave sat- 
isfaction, the crown passed from father to son. 
Following Konrad, came a list of Henrys and 
Otto’s, who belonged to the Saxon dynasty, and, 
after some interval, followed the Hohenstauffen 
line, foremost among whom was the famons Bar- 
barossa. It is supposed to have been Heinrich 
I. who, sometime in the early part of the tenth 
century, founded Goslar. About this time silver 
mines were discovered in the mountains just 
back of the site of the town. They were found 
so rich that the attention of the Emperors was 
more and more called this way, and finally, 
Heinrich II., or “ de Hoilege” (the Holy), made 
Goslar the imperial residence. This was about 
A. D. 1000, and, for well on to two hundred and 
fifty years the town remained warmly favored 
by his successors, who made it, from time to 
time, their residence also. Heinrich VI. was 
born in the old “ Kaiser-haus,” and his heart 
is buried there. Following A. p. 1250 came a 
time when Goslar no longer rejoiced in the im 
perial smile and her importance declined when, 
during the fifteenth century, as a member of the 
powerful Hausa, she reached a state of pros- 
perity never equalled either before or after- 
wards in the course of her history. 

But enough of this. Feeling, at last, thor- 
oughly refreshed, I started on my tour of ex- 
ploration. The hotel was just outside the wall, 
and in entering the town I must pass through 
an old gateway with high towers, in places quite 
overgrown with vines, which softened a little 
their massive, formidable appearance. But how 
can I give you any idea of Goslar? I stand 
simply appalled at the thought! Those wind- 
ing, narrow streets, where one could shake hands 
across from window to window; those houses 
covered with quaint, and often grotesque, carv- 
ings and mottoes ; the old churches and towers 
and cloisters; the brook that came down through 
the quaintest part, with its old mills and funny 
bridges, and the still funnier old women, wash- 
ing clothes along its banks and chattering to 
each other. Oh, this all means so little! If you 
could only see it! It was so delightful to turn 
up some narrow lane between high walls and 
come out on some tower or house or square 
more surprisingly quaint than anything yet, 
and to ask questions of some dirty-faced urchin, 
to be laughed at, and then to laugh back in 
return, for it was not information that one 
wanted, but simply some means of giving vent 
to one’s overwrought sensations. But, after all, 
the most deliciously fascinating thing about 
Goslar is the roofs. Oh, those roofs! You have 
noticed that roofs have a peculiar effect upon 
me, have you not? I cannot analyze the sen- 
sation, and do not profess to understand it, but 
it is at all events real. But the roofs of Goslar ! 
They are nearly all covered with slate taken 
from the mountains near by, and often the whole 
house is covered with them. But the charm does 
not lay in the slate, for there are houses there, 
new ones, or else old ones remodeled, covered 
in the same way—but oh, s> ugly—and simply 
because the owner had taken the pains to have 
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the tiles all cut in definite shape, and arranged 
in straight lines or figures. And then to have 
a house that stands solid and erect on all-fours ! 
It is so much more fascinating to be a little 
tipsy, and rub one’s head against one’s neigh- 
bor. No; it is only the tipsy, rambling, jolly 
old houses that are so delicious. There goes a 
roof higher than the rest of the house itself, 
cutting the sky like the blade of a knife. Then 
comes one unpretentious, simply low and flat, 
then another half as high, and so on and so on 
—and always one roof, rambling down the street 
with its wild, impossible lines and tiles of dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes. Yonder is a little broad- 
faced, smiling house snugged up against a big 
one, like a little child inside its mother’s sun- 
bonnet, and by the side of that a half-grown 
youngster taking refuge under the cape. 

After one has looked a while one begins to 
wonder whether the houses, after all, may not 
be straight, and one’s self tipsy, and one seeks 
about for a post or something to hold on to. But 
it is no matter, the effect is delicious, all the 
same. The two things that every one must see 
in Goslar are the “ Kaiser-haus” and the “ Rath- 
haus.” It was too late to visit the latter that 
evening, though I walked around it a good deal. 
but I succeeded in joining the last group that 
was admitted into the former, for which I was 
very grateful. Ou the way to this latter build- 
ing, I stopped at an old convent dating back to 
the thirteenth century. It is now used as a home 
for old widows of the poorer classes. On enter- 
ing, one comes into a long, narrow hall, very 
dark, which, in the old days, was the dining- 
room of the monks. On both sides were ranged 
the cells, each of which was now inhabited by 
an old woman. One of the inmates advanced as 
I entered, and offered to show me around. There 
were also many other visitors looking about. The 
most interesting thing there was an old chapel, 
with an altar-piece decorated with a very rude 
carving in wood of the crucifixion, which, though 
in itself unpretentious in the extreme, is of great 
interest owing to its antiquity. ‘There is not 
much more to be seen, except the kitchen, where 
each and every one did her own cooking, and 
the court-yard, where a number of crippled and 
wrinkled old grandmothers sat chattering to- 
gether, and who answered my greeting with a 
friendly nod and smile. 

On request, my conductress showed me her 
room, still exactly in the same condition, so far 
as the walls are concerned, as it was when built, 
so many centuries ago. What touched my im- 
agination was the window-seat, built in the thick 
walls, so that when one sat there, one’s head 
came just up to the little window that looked 
out on the street. At the sight of this the old 
woman, with her furniture, vanished like a 
dream. The cell stood empty, except for the 
one solemn figure of a cowled monk straining 
his neck to get a glimpse into that world from 
which his vows separated him forever, but to 
which his heart ever and anon turned, a sin for 
which he would make amends by and by with 
the scourge that hung on the wall yonder. After 
I had left the cold shade of the damp old build- 
ing, the vision still clung to me, and yet, when- 
ever my thoughts wander thitherward, I see the 
same monk sitting there, stretching his neck, 
aud he is very much more real than anything 
which I did in reality see. 

Most impressive is the sight of the old “ Kaiser- 
haus,” as one comes to the imposing stone ter- 
race, with its handsome grounds. It has been 
recently restored to as nearly its early condition 
as is possible. The only trouble with it is that 
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it is too new, for nearly all is restoration, as 
very little of the old walls had been left stand- 
ing. Its great attraction is the immense “ Reichs- 
saal,” forty-six metres long and fifteen broad, 
with the throne in the centre, at one side. It is 
at present being decorated—is, in fact, nearly 
finished—with magnificent paintings by . 
At this point I stopped to refresh my memory 
by a look into the guide-book, but I failed in 
finding the name. I do not believe, however, 
that you have lost much. These pictures illus- 
trate scenes of importance in the history of Ger- 
many. E. S. Krre. 


In a discussion at the Nineteenth Century 
Club, in this city, lately, on “The Future of 
Man in the Light of Evolution,” Prof. John 
Fiske, said : 

“It is an era of skepticism, when all things 
in Heaven and earth are called upon for their 
credentials; but it is a mistake to think that 
the end of religious belief is at hand. So far 
from religion and the churches coming to an 
end, we shall see a revival surpassing that of 
the thirteenth century, which built the great 
cathedrals of Europe. We cannot prophesy 
anything ; but it is logical to believe from de- 
duction in a future world, because the progress 
of development as shown is opposed to a doe- 
trine of extinction. The doctrine of evolution 
is distinetly in favor of the doctrine of a future 
life.” — The Independent. 


Tuovu must hold communion with God, or thy 
soul will die. Thou must walk with God or 
Satan will walk with thee. Thou must grow in 
grace or thou witl lose it. 
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HADDONFIELD QUARTERLY MEETING. 

This body convened at Haddonfield, N. J., on 
the eleventh of Third Month. The weather was 
fine, the roads in good condition and the at- 
tendance large. 

After a time of silent waiting, several of those 
present seemed to feel their minds impressed 
with concerns for the good of the people, and 
sought to find relief by expressing them. Christ 
was held up to view as the foundation of reli- 
gion, and the importance of the doctrine of Di- 
vine revelation was enforced. Warning and 
entreaty were offered to those who had not fully 
yielded to Divine visitations, no longer to keep 
out of their hearts the Saviour of men who was 
seeking to enter and bless them. 

We were reminded that the right movement 
to all religious work must come from the Spirit 
of Christ in each individual heart, and that the 
advice or the example of others, was not a suffi- 
cient authority. 

Yet it must be borne in mind that such ad- 
vice may, and often does, come from the opera- 
tion of that holy Spirit on the hearts of others, 
and therefore, if rejected, we are in danger of 
going counter to the Divine will. We have our 
treasure in earthen vessels, and ought to be will- 
ing thankfully to accept whatever help the Lord 
is pleased to afford us, either immediately or 
through the aid of instruments. 

How edifying is the advice of that wise elder, 
Isaac Penington, to Friends of Chalfont ; 

“Friends, you that are weak, bless God for 
the strong. You that have need of a pillar to 
lean upon, bless God that He hath provided 
pillars in his house, and in fear and the guid- 





